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Through  the  extraordinary  generosity  of  The 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  of  New  York, 
we  are  permitted  to  see  a  group  of  forty-four  of 
their  most  superb  paintings.  This  is  made  possi- 
ble by  the  fact  that  during  these  months  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  is  showing  a  retrospective 
exhibition  of  Kandinsky  and  much  of  its  per- 
manent collection  will  not  be  on  view.  Worcester 
will  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  group 
of  masterpieces  which  ordinarily  could  be  stud- 
ied only  in  New  York. 

We  have  called  this  group,  "Aspects  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  Painting."  The  rich  collections  of 
the  Guggenheim  Museum  are  especially  strong 
in  abstract  art  and  its  forerunners  before  World 
War  I.  Here  are  paintings  from  the  very  years  in 
Paris  when  Picasso  and  Braque  were  construct- 
ing a  new  approach  to  art  and  when  Delaunay 
and  Leger,  Mondrian,  Gris,  and  Kandinsky  were 
inventing  new  forms  ichich  have  lasted  down  to 
our  day.  From  the  museums  collection  of  Paul 
Klcc  come  four  extraordinary  examples  while 
Marc  and  Feininger  (an  American  who  did  much 
of  his  creative  work  in  Germany)  arc  here  to 


show  other  sides  of  the  Northern  contribution. 
In  contrast  to  these  is  another  group  of  paintings 
done  after  the  second  World  War  when  the 
United  States,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
began  to  influence  rather  than  be  influenced  by 
Europe.  Here  the  accent  is  on  the  new  expres- 
sive international  style  which  swept  the  world, 
and  remarkable  canvases  by  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  are  included. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  transport  to  Worcester 
the  masterpiece  of  architecture  which  the  late 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  designed  for  the  collection. 
But  we  are  not  far  from  New  York  and  it  is 
hoped  that  our  visitors  will  see  these  paintings 
again  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  buildings. 
The  Worcester  Art  Museum  expresses  its  deep 
appreciation  to  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  Mr.  Harry  F.  GuggenJieim,  President, 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  its  Vice  President  for  Art 
Administration,  Mr.  H.  Harvard  Arnason,  and  its 
Director,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Mcsser,  for  this  un- 
precedented loan.  The  assistance  of  Dr.  Louise 
A.  Svendscn,  Associate  Curator,  is  gratefully 
acknowledged.  daniel  catton  rich 


JOSEF   ALBERS      AMERICAN    (BORN,    GERMANY,    1888) 
HOMAGE   TO   THE   SQUARE:    APPARITION    (1950) 
OIL   ON   MASONITE,   47%    x  47% 


The  idea  of  geometric  order  dominates  one  as- 
pect of  twentieth  century  painting.  Albers,  stu- 
dent and  later  teacher  at  the  German  Bauhaus, 
has  consistently  pursued  a  quest  for  structure, 
based  upon  the  laws  of  architecture  and  Gestalt 
psychology.  But  at  the  same  time  a  growing  feel- 
ing for  "intuitive"  color  and  lines  and  forms  that 
can  be  read  "ambiguously"  (i.e.,  in  more  ways 
than  one)  save  his  art  from  coldness  and 
pedantry. 

Homage  to  the  Square  is  the  title  of  a  long 
series  of  paintings  in  which  Albers  exploits  the 
"interaction  of  flat  planes  of  color."  As  he  says: 
"A  color  can  be  placed  among  other  colors  so 
that  it  loses  its  identity.  Bed  looks  green  or  looks 
like  a  gas—dematerializcd.  Gray  can  look  black, 


depending  on  what  surrounds  it.  This  I  call  'act- 
ing color.'  I  work  with  the  same  painting,  the 
same  colors  over  and  over— innumerable  times. 
As  a  rule,  I  use  either  three  or  four  colors  in  a 
painting.  Merely  bu  changing  one  color,  a  totally 
different  climate  is  produced,  though  all  the 
other  colors  in  the  icork  remain  identical  in  area 
and  hue.  With  two  separate  colors  in  no  way 
overlapping,  three  are  produced  through  inter- 
action. Each  borrows  from  and  gives  to  the  other. 
Where  they  meet,  where  they  intersect,  a  new 
color  results.  In  science,  one  plus  one  is  two.  but 
in  art  it  can  be  three." 

Albers  applies  his  colors,  unmixed  from  the  tube, 
directly  onto  masonitc  panels.  (Canvas  lacks  "re- 
sistance" "it  runs  away  from  the  touch  .  .  .  is 
evasive.")  Throughout  he  seeks  a  maximum  effect 
from  minimal  means.  Art  (to  Albers)  is  "to  pre- 
sent, not  represent  .  .  .  art  is  to  present  vision 
first,  not  expression  first." 


WILLIAM   BAZIOTES      AMERICAN,    1912 

DUSK    (1958) 

OIL   ON    CANVAS,    60  Vi    x   48 


Baziotes  is  among  the  most  consistent  of  a  group 
of  Americans  who  have  tried  to  paint  symbols 
of  the  unconscious— to  make  visible  the  invisible. 
The  analogy  of  this  search  is  the  analogy  to 
primitive  arts  and  the  arts  of  pre-history.  Par- 
ticularly during  the  1940's  Pollock,  Stamos  and 
Gottlieb  experimented  with  this  inner  search. 
Undoubtedly,  Paul  Klee  (see  nos.  19-22)  opened 
the  door  to  this  unconscious  symbolism  but  it 
was  also  rooted  in  the  psychology  of  Jung  which 
many  artists  studied  with  interest.  Unlike  his 
rival,  Freud,  who  distrusted  art,  Jung  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  its  sources  in  primordial  experi- 
ence. His  theories  of  the  "historic"  or  "collective" 
unconscious  stimulated  many  such  artists  as 
Baziotes. 


Sometimes  Baziotes  paints  an  old  myth  like 
Cyclops.  More  often  he  invents  shapes  for  his 
own  mythology— forms  that  take  on  the  spirit  of 
animals  or  strange  sea  life.  Unlike  some  painters 
of  the  myth,  there  is  nothing  sinister  or  violent 
in  his  art.  All  is  gentle,  even  playful.  Paint  is 
applied  thinly,  tenderly  and  with  tact.  Dusk  is  a 
meditation,  a  "tone"  poem,  expressed  in  an  al- 
most musical  effect  of  forms  and  spaces. 
Speaking  of  this  tendency  toward  myth,  Dore 
Ashton,  in  The  Unknown  Shore,  remarks:  ".  .  . 
they  were  not  trying  to  resurrect  speeifie  myths. 
What  they  attempted  was  to  invest  their  images 
with  the  aura  of  myth,  the  atmosphere  of  mys- 
terious ritual.  The  disparate,  floating  signs  and 
symbols  were  not  to  be  interpreted  as  attached 
to  a  specific  tradition,  but  simply  to  be  seen  as 
the  cues  to  a  mythic  world  not  even  the  artist 
could  accurately  interpret." 


GEORGES   BRAQUE     FRENCH,   1882 
PIANO    AND    LUTE    (1910) 
OIL  ON   CANVAS,  36  %    x   16% 


VIOLIN    AND    PALETTE    (1910) 
OIL   ON   CANVAS,   36%    x    16% 


Round  1908,  Braque  and  Picasso,  working  at  first 
independently,  then  later  together,  began  to  push 
the  discoveries  of  Cezanne  further.  Cezanne  had 
stated  that  nature  should  he  treated  in  geometric 
terms— the  cone,  the  cylinder,  the  sphere.  In 
Negro  sculpture  (just  then  being  discovered  in 
Paris)  artists  found  something  of  the  same  gco- 
mctricizing.  Cylinders  and  hollows  were  linked 
in  powerful  design.  Other  forms  were  faceted 
or  pyramidal.  The  accent  was  usually  on  a  verti- 
cal axis,  round  which  contrasting  elements  were 
organized. 

Braque  and  Picasso  first  set  out  to  analyze  form 
in  a  simplified,  three-dimensional  way.  Using  the 
geometry  and  distortions  of  Cezanne  they  exag- 


gerated projections  and  background,  producing 
a  kind  of  heightened  relief  sculpture  (though 
painted).  Color  was  renounced— only  greys, 
browns,  greens  and  whites  were  allowed.  Soon 
they  were  carrying  their  experiments  in  space 
on  to  the  next  step.  Here  the  object  was  studied 
from  several  aspects,  the  painter  literally  walking 
round  the  violin  or  palette  or  table,  recording  it 
in  profile,  from  the  front,  from  the  back,  and 
combining  these  views  of  the  object  into  a  new 
form,  in  which  facets  or  transparent  planes  were 
used  to  define  an  invented  space.  For  the  first 
time  was  introduced  the  element  of  simultaneity 
which  was  to  play  a  dominant  role  in  twentieth 
century  art. 

Braque  s  subtle— and  still  dynamic— pair  of  still 
lifes  seem  to  have  a  particular  French  cast,  re- 
minding us  of  eighteenth  century  decorations  of 
musical  instruments,  done  in  contemporary 
terms.  But  the  artist  said:  "7  don't  wish  to  repeat 
an  old  experience,  I  want  to  create  a  new 
experience." 
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ALBERTO  BURRI      ITALIAN,    1915- 
COMPOSITION    (1953) 

OIL,  GOLD  AND  GLUE  ON  CANVAS  AND  BURLAP 
34  x  39% 


Burri  was  trained  as  a  surgeon;  teas  taken  prison- 
er by  Americans  during  the  tear  and  began  to 
paint  in  a  Texan  prison  camp  in  1944.  Soon  he 
gave  up  oil  and  encaustic  (wax  painting)  and 
devised  a  new  kind  of  picture,  created  from  old, 
worn  materials— burlap,  threadbare  linens,  torn 
and  tattered  serges  and  woolens.  These  were 
carelessly  stitched  and  patched  together  in  a 
vague  geometric  pattern.  Sometimes  a  bulging 
form  was  sensed  beneath  the  rags.  Sometimes  a 


red— like  blood— seeped  through  or  a  brushing  of 
gold  provided  a  garish  highlight. 
The  use  of  real  materials  in  twentieth  century 
painting  is  as  old  as  Braque  and  Picasso  who 
around  1912  began  pasting  pieces  of  newspaper, 
labels  from  wine  bottles  and  bits  of  woven  straw 
into  their  pictures.  Later  Schwitters  (see  no.  39) 
and  the  "anti-art"  artists  deliberately  used  "ugly" 
or  "soiled"  materials  for  associative  effects. 
Burri 's  burlap  compositions  spring  from  the  war 
and  the  post-war  world  of  agony.  Thei/  arc  the 
equivalents  of  Italian  neo-realist  films  like  Open 
Citv  and  Bicvcle  Thief.  At  the  same  time,  the 
artist  shows  an  extraordinary  aesthetic  control 
in  his  use  of  textures,  shapes  and  relations  of 
dead,  despairing  colors. 
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MARC  CHAGALL     FRENCH  SCHOOL  (BORN,  RUSSIA,  1889) 

THE    SOLDIER    DRINKS    (1912) 

OIL   ON   CANVAS,   43   x   37 'A 


In  Chagall,  all  the  poetry,  naivete,  and  melan- 
choly of  the  Wandering  Jew  are  mingled  with 
folklore  and  religion.  Born  in  Russia  he  came 
to  Paris  in  1910,  falling  in  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced poets  and  painters  of  the  daij.  But  though 
Chagall  used  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
new  Parisian  analysis  of  structure  (note,  par- 
ticularly the  faceted  forms  and  arbitrary  color 
in  The  Soldier  Drinks)  he  still  represents  his  sub- 
jects, rather  than  abstracts  them. 


Much  of  his  art  is  firmly  rooted  in  Vitebsk,  where 
he  was  born:  in  its  legends,  characters,  and  re- 
ligious observances.  Chagall  dreams  over  them; 
calls  them  up  in  fantasy;  turns  them  into  naive 
poems  in  pictures.  His  rich,  romantic  sense  of 
color  is  typically  Russian,  deriving  from  Russia's 
Oriental  tradition  but  his  patterns  relate  to  both 
German  and  French  modernism.  Chagall  spent 
several  years  in  Berlin  and  now  lives  in  Vence. 
The  Soldier  Drinks  conveys  with  child-like  hu- 
mor the  hallucination  of  drunkenness.  Typical  of 
Chagall  is  the  contrast  between  the  large  figure 
of  the  soldier,  literally  falling  apart  in  his  in- 
ebriety, and  the  tiny  pair  of  figures  below. 
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MARC  CHAGALL     FRENCH  SCHOOL  (BORN,  RUSSIA,  1889) 

BIRTHDAY    (1915-1923) 

OIL   ON   CANVAS,   31  %    x  39% 


Chagall  painted  many  "birthday"  pictures  or 
anniversary  canvases  for  his  beloved  wife,  Bella. 
This  one,  begun  in  1915  under  the  impact  of  his 
earlier,  sharper  focus,  was  somewhat  softened  by 


later  rc-icorking.  The  theme  is  naively  typical— 
the  artist  "floating  on  air"  with  emotion.  New 
developments  are  the  harmonious,  less  primary 
color  and  a  patterning  which  somewhat  recalls 
Matisse.  Later  Chagall  was  to  paint  lovers  in 
bouquets  of  flowers  or  drifting  through  the  sky. 
As  usual  folk-art  elements  conceal  an  expert  and 
original  sense  of  design. 
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ROBERT  DELAUNAY      FRENCH,    1885-1941 

EIFFEL  TOWER    (  1914) 

OIL   OX   CANVAS,   49%    x    36% 


Unlike  the  more  serious  early  experiments  of 
Picasso  and  Braque  with  breaking  up  and  rc- 
comhining  form  (see  nos.  3,  4,  and  35)  De- 
launay's  art  began  with  a  fixed  theory  of  the 
relations  of  proportion  and  spaces,  fitting  his 
forms  to  an  almost  mathematical  pattern.  De- 
pending on  the  early  paintings  of  Matisse  and 
Detain,  lie  employed  bright  colors  rattier  than 
the  somber  greys,  ochres  and  greens  of  Picasso 
and  Braque.  Later  Delaunay  would  concentrate 
on  color  alone  but  at  the  stage  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  lie  was  painting  in  scries,  combining  ab- 
stract elements  with  recognizable  fragments  of 
the  object. 

Werner  Haftmann  (Painting  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  77,  pp.  134-5)  has  well  characterized 


another  canvas  of  the  Eiffel  Tower:  "[Color] 
serves  primarily  to  express  the  poetic  experience 
—a  vision  of  the  clanking  steel  monument  as  it 
soars  skyward.  Sudden  shifts  of  viewpoint— the 
tower  is  seen  now  from  below,  and  now  from  the 
front— break  up  the  perspective,  lead  the  eye  in- 
to depth,  and  raise  it  abruptly  to  the  surface; 
this  shuttling  between  effects  of  depth  and  flat- 
ness imparts  a  highly  dramatic  and  dynamic 
character.  .  .  .  The  surface  pattern  obeys  this 
spatial  rhythm:  the  walls  of  houses  are  broken 
up  in  a  zigzag  movement,  angular  spatial  dia- 
grams inscribe  an  agitated  pattern  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  circular  forms  emerging  from 
them  arc  like  little  explosive  clouds  that  further 
emphasize  the  explosive  character  of  the  jagged 
structure.  Over  all  this,  once  again,  there  is  the 
light.  It  has  completely  lost  its  naturalistic  func- 
tion of  illumination  and  acts  as  an  independent 
factor  in  the  picture." 
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JEAN  DUBUFFET  FREXCH,  1901  - 
DOOR  WITH  COUCH-GRASS  (1957) 
OIL   ON  CANVAS   WITH   ASSEMBLAGE,   74%    x  57 1/> 


Dubuffet  is  the  most  important  painter  after 
World  War  II  to  challenge  the  reign  of  abstract 
painting.  Like  Sartre  in  Existentialism  he  wished 
to  present  the  concrete  experience,  rejecting  the 
idealisms,  romanticisms  and  theories  of  abstrac- 
tion. Instead  he  turned  to  what  he  called  l'art 
brut  ("raiv,"  "crude"  art),  the  drawings  of  the 
insane,  the  scribbles  of  children,  the  wildly  un- 
tutored. These  he  matched  with  a  use  of  heavy, 
muddy  materials— built  up,  corrugated  and  fur- 
rowed swfaces  of  dust  and  sand  and  glue  in 
which  specks  of  color  create  a  remarkable  vivac- 
ity. Dore  Ashton  (The  Unknown  Shore,  p.  178) 
cpiotes  him  as  saying:  "I  have  always  loved  to 
work  only  in  the  most  common  materials,  those 


which  one  doesn't  think  of  at  first  because  they 
are  too  common  and  close  and  seem  to  us  im- 
proper. I  like  to  proclaim  that  my  art  is  an  enter- 
prise of  rehabilitation  of  degraded  values.  The 
voice  of  the  dust,  the  soul  of  the  dust— they 
interest  me  many  times  more  than  the  flower, 
the  tree  or  the  horse." 

At  the  same  time,  Dubuffet  has  not  been  blind 
to  Klee,  particularly  to  Klee's  drawings  of  child- 
like figures.  Irony  and  absurdity  run  through  his 
enormous  production  and  even— because  he  is  a 
Frenchman— a  certain  elegance  in  the  way  he 
manipulates  discarded  materials.  Door  with 
C ouch-Grass  is  hardly  a  typical  example  except 
in  its  concreteness  of  statement.  Its  almost  ab- 
stract pattern  and  careful  composition  depart 
from  much  of  Dubuffet' s  wittier,  more  impro- 
vised canvases.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  gain 
in  effects  of  texture  and  stability. 
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LYONEL   FEININGER      AMERICAN,    1871  -  1956 

GELMERODA   IV    (1915) 

OIL  ON  CANVAS,   39>/8    x  31 % 


Though  born  in  New  York,  Feininger  left 
America  at  the  age  of  six  and  lived  in  Germany 
until  forced  to  flee  Hitlers  denunciation  of  "de- 
generate" artists.  Returning  to  New  York  he 
lived  there  until  1956.  Feininger  first  became 
known  as  a  cartoonist  and  comic-strip  artist,  his 
drawings  being  published  in  German,  French 
and  American  papers.  In  1907  he  gave  up  cari- 
cature for  painting  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
best-known  German  modernists  and  a  teacher  at 
the  Bauhaus. 


His  work  had  two  themes:  German  medieval 
towns  with  their  Gothic  churches  and  houses 
and  sea  and  ships.  In  1911  he  met  Delaunay  in 
Paris  and  came  under  the  influence  of  his  dy- 
namic treatment  of  architecture  in  semi-abstract 
patterning  (see  Delaunay  s  Eiffel  Tower,  no.  8). 
Feininger,  however,  was  more  romantic  and 
more  deliberate  than  Dclaunaij.  He  composed 
his  faceted  forms  with  great  care;  there  emerges 
a  prismatic  structure  in  which  sky  and  earth  and 
buildings  are  strongly  interlocked.  Gelmcroda, 
an  ancient  town  in  Thuringia,  furnished  him 
with  many  motifs  on  which  he  produced  subtle 
variations.  The  picture  once  belonged  to  the 
great  German  architect,  Erich  Mendelsohn. 
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SAM  FRANCIS      AMERICAN,    1923 

RED  AND  BLACK   (1954) 

OIL  ON  CANVAS,  76%    x  38% 


Francis,  born  in  Son  Francisco,  has  lived  in  Paris 
since  1950.  Unlike  mam/  painters  since  World 
War  77,  he  is  more  intoxicated  with  color  than 
with  form,  or  rather  to  him  color  equals  form. 
His  ancestors  are  the  late  Monet;  Bonnard  with 
his  vaporous,  i/et  brilliant,  color;  Matisse  who 
consulted  the  Near  East  for  striking  arrange- 
ments of  black  with  unusual  hues.  At  first  inter- 
ested in  greyer,  more  subtle  harmonics,  hi/  1954 
Francis's  color  heightens.  "The  whole  surface  is 
still  covered  with  little  plaques  of  colour,  suggest- 
ing the  irregular  stones  of  a  mosaic.  A  dialogue 
of  darkly  shimmering  colour  begins:  between 
black  and  blue,  between  dark  orange  and  black. 
Little  secondary  voices,  a  radiant  yellow,  a  spot 
of  red,  join  in.  The  colour  developments  become 
more  and  more  free  and  dynamic;  often  fine 
threads  of  thin,  liquid  paint  traverse  the  surface, 
connecting  the  various  colour  voices  in  a  delicate 
filigree  responsive  to  all  accidents,  all  occur- 
rences. But  the  colour  still  has  the  character  of  a 
dark  substance,  unfolding  its  fantasies  against 
the  white  ground  that  shines  through."  (Werner 
Haftmann,  Painting  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  7, 
;;.  366.) 
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ALBERTO  GIACOMETTI       FRENCH   SCHOOL 

(BORN,   SWITZERLAND,    1901) 

OIEGO 

OIL  ON  CANVAS,   39%    x  31% 


Of  all  the  artists  working  after  World  War  II, 
the  closest  to  the  implacable  philosophy  of  Exis- 
tentialism is  Giacomctti.  Sculptor,  painter, 
draughtsman,  his  work  has  been  greatly  admired 
by  Sartre,  Camus  and  Genet,  and  has  had  enor- 
mous influence  on  those  artists  seeking  a  new 
imagery  for  the  figure. 

His  art  may  be  said  to  be  "the  sum  of  its  destruc- 
tions." In  sculpture  Giacometti  rubs  and  pares 
everything  down  to  the  bone.  In  painting  the 
figure  is  summoned  by  blurred  strokes  and 
strings  of  paint.  The  effect  is  of  a  presence  at 
some  psychic  seance.  Isolation  is  Giacomettis 
theme.  Sometimes  the  figure  is  hollowed  into 
space;  at  other  times  it  seems  to  peer  close  to  the 
surface.  Dull,  dead  colors  (in  rather  exquisite 
harmony)  and  a  vital,  nervous  line  arc  among 
his  many  gifts.  Diego,  the  present  model,  has 
been  used  continuously  by  the  artist  in  sculpture 
as  well  as  in  painting  and  drawing. 


u 
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ALBERT  GLEIZES      FRENCH,   1881  -  1953 

BROOKLYN   BRIDGE    (1915) 

OIL  ON   CANVAS,  40  %    x  40% 


Gleizes  belongs  (along  with  Metzinger)  to  a 
group  of  French  artists  ivho  round  1911  were 
drawn  to  the  discoveries  of  Picasso  and  Braque 
in  painting  abstract  form.  With  Dclaunay  and 
Leger,  both  of  whom  refused  the  sober  tones  of 
Picasso's  early  analysis,  Gleizes  teas  especially 
friendly  and  shows  the  influence  of  their  styles. 
In  1912  he  published,  icith  Metzinger,  an  im- 
portant study,  Du  Cubisme,  and  in  1914,  after 
having   been   wounded   in   World   War   I,   left 


France  for  New  York  where  he  stayed  until  1919. 
During  that  time  he  painted  a  number  of  pic- 
tures in  America,  one  of  his  principal  themes 
being  Brooklyn  Bridge.  In  this  rather  abbrevi- 
ated version,  he  has  continued  the  faceted  forms 
of  early  abstraction,  combining  them  with  flatter, 
more  powerful  segments  of  the  bridge's  con- 
struction. Gleizes  once  said  that  "the  bare  fact 
of  painting  consists  in  dividing  the  surface  of  the 
canvas  and  investing  each  part  with  a  quality 
which  must  not  be  excluded  by  the  whole.  .  .  . 
To  compose,  to  construct,  to  design,  reduces  it- 
self to  this:  to  determine  by  our  own  activity 
the  dynamics  of  form." 


26 
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JUAN  GRIS     FRENCH  SCHOOL  (BORX,  SPAIN,  1887)  -  1927 

FRUIT  BOWL  ON  CHECKERED  CLOTH    (1917) 

OIL   ON   WOOD,   31%    x  21% 


Juan  Gris  was  born  in  Madrid  and  in  1906  came 
to  Paris  where  he  grew  friendly  with  Picasso.  It 
was  not  until  about  1910,  however,  that  he  start- 
ed to  compose  with  abstract  forms.  By  1915  lie 
had  established  mastery  through  using  the  new 
synthetic  abstraction  as  distinct  from  the  earlier 
analytical  phase  as  represented  bi/  Picasso  (no. 
35)  and  Braque  (nos.  3  and  4). 
Gris's  art  is  one  of  intellectual  control.  It  is  meas- 
ured, grave  and  classically  organized.  Unlike 
lite  dynamic  Picasso,  this  Spaniard  seems  to  fol- 
low the  tradition  of  Poussin,  Ingres  and  Cezanne. 
Only  his  emphasis  on  black  and  white  and  sober 
colors  betrays  his  native  origin.  Gris  stated  that 
he  did  not  proceed  from  the  object,  abstracting 


its  shapes  and  reorganizing  them.  Rather  that 
the  shapes,  themselves,  appeared  first  in  his 
mind.  "It  is  not  a  certain  picture  X  which  tries 
to  enter  iiito  agreement  with  an  object,  but  an 
object  X,  which  strives  to  coincide  with  mi/  pic- 
ture," he  once  said. 

Fruit  Bowl  with  Checkered  Cloth  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  Gris's  tightly  knit  sti/lc.  Space  is 
flattened  into  a  series  of  interlocking  and  trans- 
parent planes.  Geometric  forms  (often  split  or 
bisected)  echo  one  another.  There  is  a  constant, 
conscious  plaif  of  form  against  form.  On  the 
other  hand  the  painting  has  content.  Gris  has 
pushed  his  mathematical  relations  back  into  the 
world  of  objects:  the  fruit  bowl,  the  checkered 
cloth,  the  table,  the  walls  behind— all  are  recog- 
nizable in  this  supremely  calculated  design.  Such 
solutions  were  in  turn  to  influence  Picasso  in 
some  of  his  still  lifes  of  the  early  1920s. 
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SIMON  HANTAI  HUNGARIAN,  1922- 
CUT  EMERALD  EYE  (FEBRUARY  1950) 
OIL   ON    CANVAS,   37*4    x  35% 


Hantai  came  to  Paris  in  1949  and  has  lived  there 
ever   since.    His   mysterious  paintings,   deriving 


ultimately  from  the  fantasies  of  Klee,  belong  to 
an  international  upsurge  of  interest  in  myth 
which  many  artists  were  investigating  after  1945. 
Like  many  such  works,  this  is  consciously  am- 
biguous—an  unknown  visitant  from  the  pre-logi- 
cal  world. 
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HANS  HOFMANN      AMERICAN    (BORN,  GERMANY.    1880) 

THE  GATE    (1960) 

OIL  ON  CANVAS,   74%    x  48% 


llofmann  is  not  only  one  of  the  world's  most  in- 
fluential teachers  but  a  powerful  and  still  de- 
veloping artist  who  has  painted  his  best  pictures 
since  he  came  to  America  in  1930.  Earlier  (1904- 
1914)  he  had  spent  ten  years  in  Paris  where 
Matisse  and  Delaunay  had  inspired  him  to  de- 
velop an  approach  to  the  dynamic  laws  of  color. 
At  the  same  time,  Hofmanns  mind  ranged  over 
science  and  philosophy,  giving  him  a  scope  and 
method  that  many  of  his  contemporaries  lacked. 
In  America  his  example— and  his  pedagogy- 
helped  to  launch  the  movement  toward  expres- 
sive abstraction.  The  very  "action"  of  painting 
which  became  the  major  theme  of  the  1950's  in 
the  United  States  derived  tremendous  support 
from  his  example. 

llofmann  insists  that  "there  arc  bigger  things  to 
be  seen  in  nature  than  the  object.  To  become 


more  expressive,  something  must  be  suppressed 
—but  I  have  never  given  up  the  object.  When 
you  analyze  nature  in  regard  to  a  picture,  then 
the  object  is  absorbed  through  light,  or  shadow, 
or  color,  to  create  more  interesting  shapes  than 
the  object  offers.  We  must  stay  above  and  not 
below  nature. 

"A  picture  must  be  made,  dictated,  through  the 
inherent  laws  of  the  surface.  I  invented  what  I 
call  'push  and  pull',  force  and  counter-force.  .  .  . 
The  highest  three-dimensionality  is  two-dimen- 
sionality. .  .  .  Depth  is  nothing  less  than  sug- 
gested volume." 

Hofmanns  work  falls  loosely  into  two  classes. 
One  is  the  almost  demonic,  explosive  attack,  with 
colors  and  forms  bursting  in  vitality.  The  other, 
of  which  The  Gate  is  a  recent  example,  is  a 
roughly  geometric  arrangement,  made  up  of 
slabs  of  textured  color,  building  a  deepened 
sense  of  space  and  weight.  Only  after  thcij  arc 
finished,  the  artist  chooses  the  names  for  his 
paintings  from  feelings  they  suggest. 
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ASGER  JORN      DANISH,    1914 
GREEN    BALLET    (1960) 
OIL   ON   CANVAS,   57   x   78% 


In  1948  there  was  fanned  in  Paris  a  group  of 
artists-  under  tlic  name  COBRA,  representing 
initials  from  the  cities  of  Copenhagen,  Brussels 
and  Amsterdam.  They  were  wildly  extravagant 
in  their  search  for  expression,  in  -some  ways 
paralleling  the  development  of  American  painters 


like  Pollock,  Dc  Kooning  and  Kline.  But  their 
spontaneous  attack  on  the  canvas  released 
strange  creatures  of  magic  and  Northern  legend. 
Swirls  of  paint  turned  into  grinning  heads;  mon- 
sters unrolled  under  the  swinging  brush  strokes. 
Join  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  group,  with  a 
violently  effective  sense  of  color  and  textures. 
His  later  work,  like  that  of  Appcl,  has  been  sub- 
ject to  the  new  American  influence  of  the  1950's. 


l<>.-* 
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VASILY  KAXDIXSKY      RUSSIAN,   1866-1944 

STUDY   FOR   LANDSCAPE   WITH   A   TOWER    (1908) 
OIL  OX   BOARD,    13  x   17  % 


The  vast  accomplishment  of  Kandinsky  :n  the 
development  of  abstract  painting  cannot  be  more 
than  lightly  suggested  bu  this  brilliant  little 
study  for  a  larger  picture.  To  Kandinsky  must 
be  credited  the  invention  of  abstraction  in  its 
free,  spontaneous  form.  Beginning  with  the  de- 
piction of  nature,  albeit  in  rich,  Russian  terms  of 
pageant  and  fantasy,  he  progressed  to  pictures 
of  this  sort  where  colored  lines  and  spots  begin 
to  vibrate  and  take  on  a  free  movement  of  their 


own.  His  Compositions  and  Improvisations  done 
before  1914  in  Munich  still  retain  traces  of  nat- 
ural forms,  but  color  and  line  and  shape  inde- 
pendent of  the  visual  world  soon  appear  and 
continue  to  develop  through  his  entire  career. 
Kandinsky  remarks  that  this  sense  of  abstract 
expression  came  from  an  early  vision  of  Moscow 
in  the  evening  sun.  He  is  the  great  inventor  of 
the  symbolic  values  of  color  to  which  he  at- 
tached emotional  and  even  "spiritual"  meanings 
and  is  the  most  potent  ancestor  of  this  type  of 
painting  after  World  War  II.  His  range  and  con- 
tribution can  be  seen  in  the  unrivaled  collection 
of  the  Guggenheim  Museum. 
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PAUL    KLEE      SWISS,    1879-1940 

RED   BALLOON    (  1922  I 

OIL  ON  GAUZE   MOUNTED  ON  BOARD.   12l/2   x   12% 

20  opposite 

PAUL    KLEE      SWISS,    1879-1940 

TREE   CULTURE    (1924) 

WATERCOLOR.  GOUACHE  AND  INK  ON  PAPER,  23%   x   18% 

Though  born  in  Switzerland,  most  of  Mac's  life 
was  spent  in  Germany  until  1933  when  the  Nazis 
forced  his  resignation  from  the  Dusscldorf 
Academy.  In  the  meantime  he  had  visited  Tunis 
and  Egypt;  had  been  in  contact  with  Delaunay 
in  Paris  and  had  taught  at  die  Bauhaus  for  eight 
years. 

Klec  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  influential 
artists  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  developed 
slowly,  his  first  success  being  in  drawing.  He 
perfected  a  most  sensitive,  flexible  line,  at  times 
like  a  spider  web:  on  other  occasions,  thick  and 
forceful.  At  this  point  lie  seemed  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Gothic  miniaturists  and  the  Book 
of  Kells.  Etchings  (reflecting  the  example  of 
Ensor  and  early  German  print  makers)  were  a 
step  toward  a  new  kind  of  content— a  surrender 
to  the  realm  of  the  unconscious.  He  was  seeking 
—as  he  wrote  in  1908— "lite  primordial  realm  of 
psychic  improvisation." 
Color  came  later  under  the  influence  of  Franz 


Marc,  Kandinsky  and  above  all,  Dclaunaij,  ichose 
emphasis  on  color  planes  and  geometric  rhythms 
liberated  Klee's  vision.  He  then  set  off  to  create 
a  whole  world  of  fresh  images.  On  one  hand 
came  the  spontaneous  emergence  of  his  forms. 
On  the  other,  was  a  firm  and  sensitive  control 
over  them  by  strict  composition.  In  all  this  there 
was  an  element  like  plat/.  "Just  as  a  child  imitates 
us  in  his  playing,  we  in  our  playing  imitate  the 
forces  which  created  and  create  the  world."  Klce 
once  defined  drawing  "as  a  line  out  for  a  walk" 
and  stated  that  he  dealt  with  the  "dead  and  the 
unborn." 

According  to  Werner  Haftmann  (Painting  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  I960,  /,  p.  244)  "He  began  a 
picture  without  am/  intentional  object  or  content, 
merehj  setting  his  pictorial  kci/board  in  motion. 
He  felt  only  a  will  to  expression.  But  this  self- 
forgetful  manipulation  of  the  elements  was  'like 
a  script  boring  into  the  visual  world.'  As  he 
mused  and  built,  setting  coloured  form  upon 
coloured  form,  suddenly  a  cry  arose,  a  memory, 
an  association,  something  that  wanted  to  be 
recognized.  The  pictorial  action  identified  itself 
with  an  objective  experience  or  a  poetic  thought; 
an  unexpected  gift,  which  Klce  accepted.  His 
construction,  which  up  to  this  moment  had  been 
meaningless,  took  on  a  poetic  sense.  .  .  .  This 
image    .    .    .    ivas    looking    for    a    name.    The 


title  was  only  a  final  poetic  metaphor." 
Klees  range  was  incredible.  Each  drawing, 
each  picture,  seems  to  have  come  from  a 
fresh  start.  He  is  the  least  repetitive  of 
artists.  In  The  Red  Balloon  the  child-like 
simplicity  of  drawing  announces  the  theme; 
geometric  arrangement  (precise  as  often  in 
Klee)  is  flooded  with  evanescent  color  and 
the  gauze  on  which  it  is  painted  only  en- 
hances this  quality  of  evanescence.  Tree 
Culture,  with  its  dream-like  focus,  its  ex- 
quisite drawing  and  allusive  washes  is  in  a 
totally  different  vein.  In  Owl  Comedy,  we 
have  the  Gothic  and  medieval  Klee.  Por- 
trait, done  at  the  end  of  his  life,  shows  the 
broadening  of  his  style.  The  canvas  be- 
comes a  palimpsest  on  which  arc  written 
the  signs  and  symbols  of  his  particular 
world. 


m . 
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21  opposite 

PAUL    KLEE     SWISS,    1879-1940 
OWL   COMEDY   (1926} 
GOUACHE   AND   INK.    18  U    x   24 
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PAUL    KLEE      SWISS,    1879-1940 

PORTRAIT   (1938?) 

MIXED   MEDIA   ON   BURLAP   MOUNTED   ON   WOOD 

28%   x  28% 
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WILLEM   DE   KOONING      AMERICAN 
(BORN,  THE   NETHERLANDS,   1904) 
COMPOSITION    (1955) 
OIL   ON   CANVAS,  79  y8    x  69% 


De  Kooning  belongs,  along  ivith  Jackson  Pollock, 
to  the  new  post -World-War,  American  tradition 
of  dynamic,  expressive  abstraction.  The  painter 
no  longer  analyzes,  but  builds  up  a  form  which 
becomes  the  theme  of  his  picture.  The  theme 
lies  in  the  "gesture"  of  the  artist's  brush;  the 
"action"  of  painting  has  become  the  painting 
itself.  Harold  Rosenberg  in  1952  defined  it:  "At 
a  certain  moment,  the  canvas  began  to  appear 
to  one  American  after  another  as  an  arena  in 
which  to  act''  (Quoted  by  Dore  Ashton  in  The 
Unknown  Shore,  p.  78.) 
De   Kooning   acts   intuitively,   automatically   in 


dipping  down  into  his  unconscious  and  bringing 
up  sweeping,  broadly  swinging  brush  strokes 
which  race  across  the  canvas.  Memories  of  city 
surfaces,  peeling  walls,  decaying  bricks  and  ashy 
pavements;  at  times  the  light  and  space  of  land- 
scape. He  also  created  a  series  of  terrifying 
women— hallucinations  from  below  which  recall 
the  violent  visions  of  Goija  or  Orozco.  "I  am 
always  in  the  picture,  somewhere,"  he  confesses. 
By  1955,  when  he  painted  Composition,  De 
Kooning  had  sublimated  his  women  in  abstrac- 
Hon.  Beneath  the  baroque  turmoil  of  the  surface 
may  be  sensed  the  stabilizing  slashes  and  curves 
which  build  up  an  agitated  movement  round  the 
quieter  zone  in  the  right  center.  Like  Pollock, 
De  Kooning  conceives  of  space  as  flowing  out  of 
the  frame  and  expanding  ivithout  limit. 
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FERNAND  LEGER      FRENCH,    1881-1955 

SMOKERS    (1911) 

OIL   ON   CANVAS,   51   x  37% 

25  see  front  cover 

FERNAND  LEGER      FRENCH,    1881  -  1955 
WOMAN   HOLDING   A   VASE    (1927) 
OIL  ON  CANVAS,  57%    x  38% 


Among  great  twentieth  century  artists,  Leger  was 
the  only  one  to  come  to  terms  with  the  world  of 
the  machine.  Perhaps  his  early  training  as  an 
architectural  draughtsman  influenced  him  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  temperament. 
Leger  loved  the  solid  geometry  of  our  mechan- 
ized age:  cylinders,  pistons,  wheels,  which  rein- 
forced Cezanne's  dictum  that  nature  could  be 
reduced  to  such  primal  forms.  Leger  did  not 
want  to  paint  machinery;  he  wanted  to  compose 
a  painting  from  elements  of  the  contemporary 
ivorld  to  function  beautifully,  cleanly  like  a 
machine. 

Starting  as  an  Impressionist,  he  worked  through 
Cezanne's  influence  to  become  an  admirer  of 
Henri  Rousseau,  the  self-taught  "primitive" 
whose  strongly  simplified  forms  impressed  him. 
In  touch  with  Dclaunay  he  at  length  rejected 
Delaunaifs  color  dynamics.  In  1911,  when  he 
painted  Sriwkers,  Leger  still  clung  to  the  softer 


hues  and  vaporous  modeling  of  his  earlier  style. 
These  passages,  however,  were  enclosed  by 
strongly  defined  lines;  the  whole  canvas  teas 
organized  into  a  system  of  pyramids  and  solids. 
There  is  the  typical  Leger  contrast  of  small  geo- 
metrical units  against  large,  poised  forms  in 
space  and  the  ascending  movement  character- 
istic of  much  of  his  painting. 
By  1927,  when  he  painted  Woman  Holding  a 
Vase,  Leger  had  developed  the  full  power  of  his 
ideas.  Gone  is  the  last  trace  of  Impressionism; 
the  form  is  solidly  modeled  in  geometric  abbre- 
viations. Color  is  highly  controlled  and  reduced 
to  a  few  primaries.  Light  is  an  organized  element 
in  three-dimensional  design. 
Such  works  not  only  incorporate  Leger  s  vision 
of  the  contemporary  world.  They  are  more  and 
more  to  be  recognized  as  in  the  great  classic 
tradition  of  France,  a  tradition  which  appears  in 
Poussin,  David,  Ingres  and  Scurat.  Clarity, 
abstraction,  the  mind  rather  than  the  senses— 
these  qualities  distinguish  Leger  as  they  did  his 
favorite  predecessors.  He  had  a  horror  of  Renoir. 
Rubens  and  sensualism.  Visiting  Italy  in  1924  he 
averted  his  eyes  from  the  Renaissance,  prefer- 
ring Giotto  and  Piero  della  Franccsca.  Above  all 
he  worshiped  the  mosaics  at  Ravenna  to  which 
this  timeless  figure  is  curiously  allied. 
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FRANZ  MARC      GERMAN',   1880  -  1916 

WHITE    BULL    (  1911) 

OIL   ON  CANVAS,   39 %    x  53% 


Marcs  painting  is  infused  with  a  typically  Ger- 
man Romantic  vision.  "Z  paint  nothing  but  the 
very  simplest  tilings  for  i)}  them  alone  lies  the 
symbolism,  the  pathos  and  the  mystery  of  nature," 
he  wrote  earb/  in  his  career.  For  Marc,  the  ani- 
mal world  offered  a  series  of  mystical  themes. 
Seeking  the  unconscious  life  force  in  his  horses, 
deers,  and  bulls,  lie  simplified  their  forms  and 
often  treated  them  in  arbitrary  and  radiant  color. 


The  new  emphasis  on  form  in  Paris  and  the  new 
non-realistic  color  which,  begun  by  Gauguin, 
had  been  transmitted  to  Marc's  generation  by 
Matisse  and  Dclaunay,  both  influenced  him.  He 
evolved  a  personal  symbolism  for  his  bright  hues. 
"Blue  is  the  masculine  principle,  robust  and 
spiritual.  Yellow  is  the  feminine  principle,  gentle, 
serene,  sensual.  Red  is  matter,  brutal  and  heavy." 
Later  Marc  incorporated  more  abstract  patterns 
into  his  work  but  perhaps  his  most  perfect  paint- 
ings remain  those  of  the  year  1911,  when  he 
painted  the  White  Bull.  He  icas  killed  at  Verdun 
in  1916. 
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CONRAD   MARC A-KELLI      AMERICAN,    1913- 

WARRIOR    (1956) 

OIL  AND  COLLAGE   ON   CANVAS,   85   x  50 


In  1912,  Picasso  opened  a  whole  new  world  of 
experiment  by  making  a  still  life  into  which  "he 
incorporated  a  piece  of  oil  cloth,  overprinted  to 
imitate  chair-caning.  This  was  the  first  collage, 
that  is  to  say  the  first  painting  in  which  extrane- 
ous objects  or  materials  are  applied  to  the  pic- 
ture surface."  (John  Golding,  Cubism,  195.9,  p. 
103.)  These  fragments  of  "reality,"  used  with 
painted  abstracted  elements  set  up  an  exciting 
contrast.  Moreover,  strips  of  cloth,  paper,  etc., 
instead  of  being  rendered  by  painstaking  illu- 
sionism  (as  they  had  been  in  certain  earlier 
abstractions)  stood  for  themselves  rather  than  for 
copies  of  themselves.  This  icas  also  in  line  ivith 
the  theory  that  an  abstract  painting  was  a  made, 
constructed  object  rather  than  a  painting  from  or 
after  nature. 


By  the  time  Marca-Relli  painted  Warrior,  col- 
lage had  become  a  well-recognized  medium. 
Sometimes  it  was  used  by  the  anti-artists  to  den- 
igrate painting  itself.  In  other  cases  it  was 
from  these  snips  and  pieces  of  reality  that  new 
and  disturbing  psychological  relationships  were 
laid  bate.  The  present  work  is  typical  of  the  at- 
titude of  certain  artists  after  World  War  II.  The 
applied  shapes  are  no  longer  geometric-  thci/  are 
of  the  curved,  "organic"  kind  found  in  much 
abstraction  which  strives  for  expressiveness. 
Applied  to  a  fiat  surface  which  is  constantly 
stressed,  they  build  up  a  swarming,  interlocked 
and  overlaid  pattern,  here  deepened  into  space 
bij  paint,  here  overlapped  to  suggest  shallow  pro- 
jection. Marca-Relli  (like  Picasso  and  Bracpie  in 
their  early  periods)  avoids  color  in  favor  of  fori)}. 
His  ability  to  balance,  juggle  and  still  keep  his 
complex  forms  in  an  almost  classical  suspension 
is  notable. 
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JEAN    METZINGER      FRENCH,    1883- 
WOMAX    WITH   A    FAN    (1913) 
OIL   ON  CANVAS,   36%    x  25% 


Metzinger,  a  convert  round  1911  to  the  new  anal- 
ysis of  form  which  Braque  and  Picasso  were 
introducing  to  painting,  once  wrote:  "the  onhj 
possible  error  in  art  is  imitation  .  .  .  the  picture 
bears  its  own  pretext,  its  own  reason  for  being, 
within  itself— it  is  an  organism  .  .  .  the  painter, 


eager  to  create,  rejects  the  natural  image,  as  soon 
as  he  has  made  use  of  it."  Actually  Metzinger 
developed  much  of  the  manner  of  his  designing 
from  stronger  artists  like  Gris  and  Leger  and 
depended  more  on  them  than  on  his  own  experi- 
ences in  analysis  of  form.  Woman  with  a  Fan, 
nevertheless,  is  an  adroit  use  of  the  new  formula 
and  without  being  dynamic  is  pleasantly  decora- 
tive in  effect. 
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JOAN    MIRO      SPANISH,    1893- 

PAINTING    (1953) 

OIL  ON  CANVAS,  76%    x    148% 


Miro  is  one  of  the  most  inventive  of  twentieth 
centurij  painters.  His  art,  in  spite  of  Parisian 
contacts,  remains  essentially  Spanish— gay,  fan- 
tastic and  superbly  decorative.  Of  all  the  artists 
who  have  turned  to  the  unconscious  for  imagery 
only  Klee—from  whom  he  learned  much— can 
challenge  him  in  the  field  of  spontaneous  expres- 
sion. Starting  as  a  stylized  designer  with  paint- 
ings of  his  Catalan  farm,  Miro  has  evolved 
through  a  scries  of  periods  in  which  grotesque 
and  subtle  images  play  and  dance  through  his 
compositions.  Miro  is  anytlxing  but  abstract. 
There  is  always  recognizable  content,  expressed 
by  a  series  of  signs  and  abbreviations.  A  great 
draughtsman,    his   wiry,   sensitive    line    is   only 


equaled  by  his  splendor  of  color.  Behind  him  lie 
the  Catalan  primitives  and  the  cave  paintings  of 
Spain.  He  is  at  heart  optimistic  and  childlike,  a 
conveyor  of  the  "magic"  of  the  pre-conscious 
world. 

Unlike  Klec,  Miro  strives  for  monumentally.  The 
present  extraordinary  mural  belongs  to  a  year 
when  the  artist  was  concentrating  on  a  sudden 
release  of  forms  in  a  most  spontaneous  way. 
Three  "personnages"  (as  Miro  calls  his  figures) 
along  with  sun  and  star  and  other  signs  are 
strongly  placed  on  a  ground  pulsing  with  shim- 
mering color.  More  often  the  artist  sketches  and 
plans  his  painting  in  advance;  here  his  figures 
emerge  actively  and  almost  stridently  by  them- 
selves. Such  forms  are  to  be  found  in  Mho's 
pottery  and  ceramic  panels,  created  with  the 
help  of  the  Catalan  potter,  Artigas. 
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AMEDEO  MODIGLIANI      ITALIAN,    1884-1920 
BOY    IN    BLUE    JACKET    (1918) 
OIL  ON   CANVAS,   36%    x  24  M, 


Modigliani  is  the  greatest  painter  of  twentieth 
century  Bohemian  Paris  (others  are  Pascin,  Kis- 
ling  and  Soutine).  Born  in  Italy  lie  came  to 
France  in  1906,  falling  in  with  Picasso,  whose 
Blue  and  Rose  periods  first  impressed  him. 
Modigliani  used  the  figure  almost  exclusively;  in 
sensitive  line  drawings  that  recalled  the  heritage 
of  Botticelli  and  the  early  Florentines;  in  re- 
markable sculptures  in  stone  over  which  he 
worked  during  his  middle  years;  and  in  his  por- 
traits and  nudes.  It  was  Cezanne,  however,  who 
opened  the  way  to  Modigliani's  rhythmic  distor- 
tions of  form  and  textured  hrushwork. 
Another  source  for  his  elongated  figures  teas 


African  sculpture  which  was  just  then  being  dis- 
covered by  painters  in  Paris.  Modigliani  did  not 
use  the  three-dimensional  structure  of  Negro  art. 
Rather  he  sensed  a  balance  of  ovoids  and  spheres 
to  be  translated  into  surface  pattern.  The  Boy  in 
Blue  Jacket,  done  at  the  height  of  his  career,  is 
pervaded  by  that  gentle  sense  of  melancholy 
which  lies  behind  so  much  of  his  painting.  This 
disenchanted  lyricism  is  matched  by  keen  ob- 
servation. Modigliani  is  a  shrewd  portraitist  of 
the  individual. 

He  belonged  to  no  school,  had  little  influence. 
His  short,  pathetic  life  has  been  overdramatized 
and  the  purity  of  his  style  coarsened  by  legend. 
He  remains  in  the  nineteenth  century  tradition 
of  Toulouse-Lautrec,  but  a  Toulouse-Lautrec 
without  venom. 
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PDST   MONDRIAN      DUTCH,    1872  -  1944 
COMPOSITION  7    (1913) 
OIL  ON   CANVAS,  41%    x  45 


Mondrian  spanned  the  entire  range  of  twentieth 
century  painting.  Beginning  as  a  naturalistic  art- 
ist in  Holland,  he  was  later  attracted  to  the  color 
exuberance  of  Matisse.  In  Paris  in  1912,  he  found 
his  true  course  through  the  constructive  abstrac- 
tions of  Picasso  and  Leger.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  Mondrian  was  more  a  consistent  and  fanati- 
cal abstractionist  than  either  of  his  inspirations. 
He  continued  to  refine  and  reduce  the  elements 
of  his  art  towards  a  new  "purely."  Caught  in 
Holland  during  the  war,  he  formed  with  Van 
Doesburg  and  Van  der  Leek  the  influential  De 
Stijl  group  which  was  to  have  a  decisive  influ- 
ence on  architecture  and  applied  design. 
Later  in  Paris,  London  (1938-1939)  and  New 


York  (1940  until  his  death)  he  worked  in  the 
same  vein  of  the  absolute.  Mondrians  art  is  an 
art  of  balance  and  equilibrium.  By  the  early 
1920's  lie  had  limited  himself  to  a  grid  of  black 
lines— only  horizontals  and  verticals  were  retain- 
ed. He  used  three  primary  colors— red,  yelloiv 
and  blue— and  only  three  fundamental  values- 
white,  grey  and  black.  By  adjusting  the  meeting 
of  his  straight  lines,  by  coloring  certain  of  his 
planes  differently,  Mondrian  not  only  created  an 
infinite  variety  of  relationships  but  struck  a  har- 
monious balance  of  opposites.  The  white  and 
colored  planes  were  not  equal;  through  shifts  of 
color  and  brightness,  he  increased  or  decreased 
the  "weight"  of  them.  Bed  had  more,  blue  had 
less  weight  than  yellow.  Yellow  is  halfway  be- 
tween red  and  blue  just  as  grey  is  halfway  be- 
tween black  and  ivliite. 
Behind  these  ceaseless  experiments  lay  a  philos- 
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ophy  of  spiritual  order.  Mondrian  was  a  believer 
in  a  brave  new  world.  He  was  convinced  that 
such  art  coidd  point  the  ivay  to  a  harmonious 
environment  through  its  own  supreme  harmonies 
of  form  and  proportion.  "Rising  permanently 
above  all  suffering  and  jot/  is  balance.  .  .  .  This 
balance,  unconscious  and  permanent,  is  the 
source  of  art."  Though  his  work  revolutionized 
architecture  (not  only  in  plan  but  in  interior  de- 
sign) and  simplified  typography  and  layout,  it  is 
rather  as  an  artist  that  Mondrian  lives  today.  The 
intensity  and  perfection  of  his  canvases  continue 
to  attract  us  and  he  has  become  the  god  of  a 
whole  school  of  younger  artists  working  in  the 
pure  geometric  vein. 

Composition  7  was  evolved  from  a  series  of 
drawings  and  paintings  which  Mondrian  made 
of  a  spreading  apple  tree.  The  rich  multiplica- 
tion of  units,  the  sensitive  briishwork,  the  whole 
evolving  design  as  it  spreads  upon  our  conscious- 


ness shows  how  greatly  the  artist  had  advanced 
by  1913.  Planes  tend  toward  the  frontal;  the 
intersecting  of  lines  is  remarkably  complex  with 
thickening  and  thinning  of  contours.  Later,  Mon- 
drian felt  that  these  "abstracted"  compositions 
could  not  meet  his  demands  for  a  thoroughly 
abstract  art.  Composition  2  shows  a  completely 
"created"  abstraction.  "I  brought  the  rectangles 
together,"  the  artist  later  wrote.  "To  bring  the 
rectangles  together  amounted  to  extending  the 
verticals  and  horizontals  of  my  earlier  period  so 
that  they  traversed  the  entire  composition."  Here 
everything  is  resolved,  harmonized.  Composition 
2  is  a  picture  for  meditation  and  reverie. 
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PIET  MONDRIAN      DUTCH,   1872  -  1944 

COMPOSITION'  2    (1922) 

OIL  OX   CANVAS,   21%    x  21>/8 
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KENZO  OKADA      AMERICAN"    (BORN,  JAPAN,    1902) 
SOLSTICE    (MARCH    1954) 
OIL   ON  CANVAS,  57  Vi    x  70% 


Okada  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  contempo- 
rary painters  born  in  Japan  to  have  combined 
the  decorative  tradition  of  the  East  with  modern 
abstraction  as  practiced  in  Paris  and  New  York. 
His  large  paintings,  superbly  balanced  in  their 


forms,  like  sections  of  Japanese  screens,  are 
evocative  and  at  the  same  time  supremely  satis- 
fying in  their  aesthetic  calm.  Okada' s  color  is 
tender,  delicate,  but  contrasted  boldly  with  pas- 
sages of  black  and  grey.  Abstract  as  they  are,  his 
paintings  often  give  off  sensations  of  the  country 
—notably  the  Southwest  where  Okada  has 
worked. 
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AMEDEE    OZENFANT      FRENCH,    1886 

STILL   LIFE    (1920) 

OIL   ON   CANVAS,   31 7/8    x  39% 


As  the  analysis  of  form  proceeded  from  1910  to 
1920  certain  artists  believed  that  its  element  of 
abstraction  was  becoming  diluted  with  too  much 
impressionist  handling  and  surface  decoration. 
There  was  a  stern  command  to  "purify"  the 
movement.  Both  Ozenfant  and  Le  Corbusier 
(later  to  attain  fame  as  an  architect)  called  for  a 


clear,  intellectual  approach  to  art,  going  back  to 
Ingres  and  Cezanne  and  Seurat  in  their  return 
to  "order."  They  employed  ordinary  machine- 
made  forms;  they  painted  in  a  hard,  resolute 
manner  with  few  colors.  Juan  Gris's  painting 
pointed  part  of  the  way.  Leger  also  contributed 
his  clement  of  the  mechanical  object.  Ozenfant 
was  to  become  one  of  the  most  logical  writers 
and  teachers  of  this  side  of  abstraction  and  has 
had  enormous  influence  on  the  thinking  and 
careers  of  many  artists. 
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PABLO  PICASSO     FRENCH  SCHOOL   (BORN,  SPAIN,   1881) 

BOTTLE   AND   GLASS    (1911-12) 

OIL  ON  PAPER  MOUNTED  ON  CANVAS,  25%    x  19% 


The  analysis  of  form  started  by  Picasso  and 
Braque  a  few  years  earlier  continued  in  their 
work  round  1911-12  in  an  even  more  complex 
manner.  The  objects  (here  a  bottle  and  glass) 
were  broken  down  into  more  and  more  facets. 
Seen  from  all  sides,  these  single  observations 
were  put  together  again   in  a   new  integrated 


form.  Background  came  forward.  Light  was 
broken  into  prisms  and  surfaces  were  detached 
from  the  original  shapes  to  reappear  in  the  all- 
over  design.  Color  sank  to  tans  and  greys  while 
letters  and  words  began  to  be  sh/h/  incorporated. 
It  must  be  stressed  that  in  all  this  probing  the 
intention  was  not  to  create  a  complete  abstrac- 
tion. Rather,  visual  clues  were  left  throughout 
and  the  artists  further  gave  helpful  titles  for 
greater  identification.  The  attempt  was  to  paint 
a   new   reality  and   now  time  and  space   were 
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united  in  the  artist's  "walking  round''  the  objects 
with  the  intention  that  the  viewer,  repeating  the 
same  experience,  would  find  a  new  dynamic  in 
such  relations!}  ips. 

Bij  1924,  when  Picasso  painted  a  series  of  large, 
colorful  still  lifes,  the  period  of  strict  analysis 
was  over.  A  table  against  a  window  giving,  on 
the  Mediterranean  (this  canvas  was  done  at 
Juan-le-Pins)  formed  his  theme  and  Picasso  bij 
note  used  large  curving  lines  and  irregular 
shapes  instead  of  the  angular  units  of  1911-12. 


Various  patterns  plaif  decisively  against  one  an- 
other. There  is  a  new  gaiety,  a  new  interest  in 
textures  (sand  is  here  used  as  a  variant)  and  the 
simplified  objects  are  strongly  linked  in  a  clear 
all-over  design. 
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PABLO  PICASSO     FRENCH  SCHOOL   (BORN,  SPAIN,  1881) 

MANDOLIN"    AND   GUITAR    (1924) 

OIL    WITH    SAND    ON    CANVAS,    56%    x   79% 
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JACKSON  POLLOCK      AMERICAN,    1912-1956 
OCEAN   GREYNESS    (1953) 
OIL  ON  CANVAS,  57%    x  90  % 


Pollock  is  perhaps  the  most  influential  painter  of 
the  period  after  World  War  II.  His  first  original 
works  reflect  an  interest  in  figure  and  myth, 
carried  out  in  expressive  abstract  forms  of  great 
energy.  Soon  he  abandoned  this  position  litcralltj 
to  pour  himself  into  the  canvas,  stretching  his 
picture  out  on  the  floor  and  dripping  a  violent— 


and  ijct  delicate— interweave  of  lines  and  spots  to 
build  up  a  powerful,  moving  statement.  The 
electric,  vivifying  effect  of  his  vision  liberated 
mam/  artists  still  concerned  with  older  methods 
of  form  and  perspective.  At  times,  as  here,  he 
reiterates  his  fondness  for  curving  and  churning 
elements.  The  result  is  an  almost  direct  transla- 
tion of  his  inner  feelings,  an  automatism  which 
may  still  be  felt  round  the  world  in  much  of 
contemporary  painting. 
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JEAN-PAUL  RIOPELLE      CANADIAN,    1924- 

BLUE  NIGHT   (1953) 

OIL  ON   CANVAS,  44%    x  76% 


Blue  Night 


is 
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Riopelle  came  to  Paris  in  1947. 
typical  of  his  approach— a  canvas,  every  inch  of 
it  covered  with  flecks  and  spots  of  color,  thickly 
applied  with  a  palette  knife.  Riopelle  improvises 


rather  than  constructs  his  paintings.  Like  Pollock, 
whom  he  superficially  resembles,  his  work  springs 
from  the  unconscious  but  he  lacks  the  intense 
energy  of  his  American  contemporary.  Actually, 
in  Blue  Night,  Riopelle  is  drawn  more  toward 
the  fields  of  paint  and  strokes  of  color  as  visioncd 
hi/  Mark  Tobey. 
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KURT  SCHWITTERS      GERMAN,   1887  -  1948 

MERZBILD    5B    (BILD   rotHERZ-KIRCHE) 

(APRIL   26,    1919) 

TEMPERA,  CONTE  CRAYON  AND  COLLAGE  ON  BOARD 

32%  x  23% 


ScJiwitters  was  obsessed  by  the  litter  and  junk  he 
found  on  the  city  streets.  Noting  the  experiments 
of  Picasso  with  real  material  inserted  into  paint- 
ing, he  built  up  his  own  Merz  pictures.  (The 
word  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  German 
Kommerz  and  was  invented  when  only  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  word  appeared  in  an  early  col- 
lage.) As  Werner  Haft  ma  nn  has  written:  "Match 


boxes,  nails,  corks,  railway  tickets,  all  sorts  of 
litter  that  could  stimulate  a  responsive  sensibility 
through  surprising  chance  associations  became 
material  for  expression.  By  mounting  such  ma- 
terials on  his  surface,  by  combining  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  individuality  of  the 
particular  tatter  of  reality,  an  artist  could  greatly 
enhance  their  poetic  quality.  The  more  remote 
these  scraps  of  reality  seemed  to  our  practical, 
utilitarian  perception,  the  more  useless,  rejected, 
forlorn  they  were,  the  more  evocative  they  be- 
came. .  .  ."  In  addition  to  numbering,  this  work, 
Schwitters  called  it  "the  red-heart -church  pic- 
ture." 
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GUSTAVE   SINGIER      BELGIAN,   1909- 
DUTCH   TOWN    (1952-1953) 
OIL  ON   CANVAS,   51 Vi    x  76% 

Singier  was  born  in  Belgium  but  came  to  Paris 
at  the  age  of  ten.  With  Manessier,  Bazaine, 
Esteve,  and  others,  he  has  been  attempting,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  combination  of 
abstraction  with  some  of  the  bright  coloration  of 


early  Matisse  and  Detain .  Paul  Klec  has  been  a 
dominant  influence  on  this  group,  suggesting 
new  shapes  and  linear  designs.  Singier  has  also 
gone  back  to  early  stained  glass  windows,  medi- 
eval fresco  painting  and  even  primitive  art  in 
search  of  fresh  patterns.  Dutch  Town  suggests 
the  cleanliness,  optimism  and  bright  gaiety  of  its 
subject. 
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PIERRE  SOULAGES      FRENCH,    1919 

PAINTING    (  1953) 

OIL  ON  CANVAS,  77%    x  51  Vi 


Soulages,  a  self-taught  painter,  emerged  as  an 
interesting  abstractionist  in  1949.  He  paints  the 
same  kind  of  nocturne  over  and  over  again: 
powerful,  dark  forms  against  a  light  background 
of  infinite  space.  His  work  has  often  been  cont- 
inued to  that  of  the  American,  the  late  Franz- 
Kline,  but  Soulages  is  more  geometric,  static  and 
romantic.  He  often  paints  his  background  thickly, 
building  up  silhouetted  forms  in  shiny  pigment. 
He  has  given  remarkable  variety  to  what  might 
easily  become  a  comfortable  formula. 
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KUMI  SUGAI     JAPANESE,   1919- 

SHIRO    (1957) 

OIL   ON  CANVAS,   63%    x   51 


Suga'i,  who  has  been  living  in  Paris  since  1952, 
strikingly  combines  Oriental  brush  painting  icith 
a  contemporary  tendency  toward  calligraphy. 
Unlike  many  Japanese  artists  who  have  taken 
over  Western  manners,  Sugai's  work  has  a  power 
beyond  decoration.  The  large  form,  like  an  ideo- 
gram, suggests  a  hidden,  occult  language.  In 
Japanese  "shiro"  means  "white." 
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RUFINO  TAMAYO     MEXICAN,    1899 
WOMAN  IN  GREY  (1959) 
OIL  ON  CANVAS,  76%    x  51 


Tamayo  is  the  youngest  of  the  four  important 
Mexican  painters  of  the  twentieth  century.  Born 
in  Oaxaca,  a  town  of  ancient  Indian  cultures,  he 
quickly  absorbed  the  primitive  and  folk-art  ele- 


ments of  his  birthplace.  Unlike  Rivera,  Orozco 
and  Siquieros,  he  is  a  colorist  rather  than  a 
draughtsman  and  continues  contact  with  Paris, 
particularly  with  the  fantastic  imaginings  of 
Miro.  Woman  in  Grey  is  richly  and  sensuously 
painted,  while  the  figure  reflects  the  distortion 
of  form  found  in  Mexican  folk  pottery  and  pre- 
Columbian  figurines. 
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FRITZ  WINTER      GERMAN. 
EARTHBOUND    (1952; 
37y2    x   5!^ 


1905 


78 


Winter  studied  at  the  Bauhaas  with  Klec  and 
Kandinsky.  He  fought  in  the  late  war  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  Russia  until  1949.  Returning  to  Ger- 
many he  siciftly  created  a  number  of  powerfully 


lyric  paintings  in  the  expressive  abstract  mode. 
His  art  often  seems  darkly  tragic  in  its  effect.  At 
other  times,  symbols  of  growth  and  power  rise 
in  abstract  signs  on  his  canvas.  Though  seeming- 
ly improvised  from  forms  found  in  the  uncon- 
scious, Winter  is  a  calculated  painter,  relying  at 
base  on  the  many  Bauhaus  exercises  of  his  pre- 
war period. 


NOTE 

In  the  preparation  of  these  catalogue  notes,  I 
have  consulted  many  studies  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury painting.  Among  the  most  helpful  have 
been  the  monographs  hi/  the  Museum  of  Modern 
fl5^^"2  ^'^'  Neic  York:  Werner  Haftmann's  Painting  in 

the  Twentieth  Century  (tico  volumes,  I960); 
Dore  Ashton's  The  Unknown  Shore  (1962)  and 
John  Gelding,  Cubism  (1959).  Quotations  from 
several  artists  have  been  taken  from  Katharine 
Kuh's  The  Artist's  Voice  (1962).  d.c.r. 
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